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MORS JANUA VITZ. 


“O morn of life! O night of gloom! 
O strife of hope and dread! 
Were all thus ended in the tomb, 
Could we give up our dead ?” 
H. HARTSHORNE, 


It is more than thirty years ago when on a win- 
ter day, in the far West of America, a little band 
of mourners set forth to bear the remains of one 
who was loved and revered with no common love 
and reverence, to their last resting-place, thousands 
of miles away from his English home. Those who 
were his nearest and dearest did not even know 
that he who had walked with God on earth had 
been called up higher ; and of the throng of rela- 
tives and friends who would have desired to stand 
beside his grave, but two were there, and only one 
of these bound to him by a dear tie of kindred. 

It was a time when the floods were out, and it 
was with difficulty that the swollen river was 
crossed, and the party landed in a field covered 
with water, on their way to the Friends’ burial 
ground in a comparatively new settlement. He who 
Was gone had felt for his fellow-men, not only pity, 
but that divine compassion which suffers with those 
that are suffering, and makes their woes its own. 


—— 
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One gigantic wrong—that of slavery—had pressed 
upon him, as if he were bound with those that 
were in bonds. With the grasp of a statesman he 
had mastered the subject, and it was in contending 
on this battle-fieid that the faithful soldier of Christ 
laid down his armor for ever. He, whom the 
Vaudois mountaineers designated, years after his 
visit to them, by no name, but only only as ‘ that 
holy man,”’ has made the little graveyard in Ten- 
nessee hallowed ground to many, both in England 
and America. Beautifully has our own poet J. G. 
Whittier expressed this feeling when he writes of 
William Forster’s death : 


‘* How many burdened hearts have prayed, 
Their lives like thine might be ! 

But more shall pray henceforth for aid 
To lay them down like thee, 


“Thy latest care for man,—thy last 
Of earthly thought a prayer,— 

O, who thy mantle backward cast 
Is worthy now to wear? 


“ Methinks the mound which marks thy bed 
Might bless our land and save, 

As rose, of old, to life the dead 
Who touched the prophet’s grave,” 


It is always an impressive change to pass from 
the ceaseless whirl of London streets into the quiet 
of the glorious Minster, which though close to the 
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‘‘ hurrying life’ without, stands apart from it all, 
so full of silent memorials of the makers of history 
that the contrast is startling even to a careless ob- 
server. 
“The world so loud, 
And they—the movers of the world—so still.” 


But this feeling is intensified ten-fold when the 
gathering within is for a funeral service in memory 
of one whose removal has.come with the shock of 
a national loss. Even to those brought up in the 
heart of Quakerism the silence felt intense when all 
had risen, knowing that the coffin was inside the 
walls; and in that profound hush it was borne up 
the aisle with its fair covering of lovely flowers. To 
those who had seen William Edward Forster less 
than a year ago, looking full of life, and as if many 
days of action lay before him, it was hard to realise 
even then that it was his wasted form that lay be- 
neath the coffin lid. The wreath of victor-laurel, 
which in that deep stillness was laid among the 
pure white flowers, might appear to some minds as- 
sociated too closely with fleeting earthly honors. 
Yet how well did it become the bier of one over 
whom the grave could claim no victory ; and if for 
a moment it might seem to doso, we were remind- 
ed how transitory was its triumph when there 
sounded through the Abbey, in tones clear as a 
silver bell, the blessed assurance that ‘he /ast 
enemy that shall be destroyed is death. But, per- 
haps, nothing was more calculated to touch the 
hearts of the listeners than the exquisitely appro- 
priate hymn, in which words and melody were in 
sweet accord, as the soothing, trustful strains floated 
around us, voice after voice from the congregation 
joining in the song : 


“ Now the laborer's task is o’er, 
Now the battle-day is past, 
Now upon the farther shore, 
Lands the voyager at last. 
Father, in Thy gracious keeping 
Leave we now Thy servant sleeping. 


“There the tears of earth are dried, 
There its hidden things are clear ; 
There the work of life is tried 
By a juster Judge than here. 
Father, in Thy gracious keeping 
Leave we now Thy servant sleeping. 


“ There the sinful souls that turn 
To the Cross their dying eyes, 
All the love of Christ shall learn, 
At His feet, in Paradise, 
Father, in Thy gracious keeping 
Leave we now Thy servant sleeping. 


“ There no more the powers of hell 
Can prevail to mar their peace ; 
Christ the Lord shall guard them well, 
He who died for their release. 
Father, in Thy gracious keeping 
Leave we now Thy servant sleeping.” 


As the refrain died away in the distance, were 
there not some in that distinguished company who 
recalled how—a few hours before—the stately 
Palace close at hand, where the slumberer’s voice 
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had been so often heard, was surging with excite- 
ment, whilst he was lying almost within reach of 
the tumult—‘* so near, and yet so far,” in the awful 
quietude of death, with the seal of silence set for 
ever on those truthful lips. And others present 
there might be whose thoughts travelled to that dis- 
tant grave in Tennessee, lingering on the contrast 
between the simple obsequies of the father, and the 
solemn state in which death was around the son. 
Yet, looked at from either side, what did it signify ? 
The service in Westminster Abbey was an ex- 
pression of national -respect and sorrow and there- 
fore precious. When did he who was its object 
ever scorn a tribute of genuine affection or esteem? 
And what could matter the lofty or the lowly sur- 
roundings, when over each it might be said, with 
humble but undoubting confidence, that he had 
fatlen asleep in Christ? 

It has been remarked of the deceased statesman 
that everything in his career was ‘‘unique ;”’ and 
this separateness was abou: him to the very end. 
What could differ more in outward aspect from the 
rites in England’s proudest Cathedral than the 
simple ‘‘Friends’”’ funeral which followed, among 
the Yorkshire dales—and ¢haf (as if to emphasize 
its exceptional character) in consecrated ground, 
with the unusual accompaniment of singing, and 
with an escort of volunteers ! 

Most in keeping with the life of him who is gone 
was that last service rendered by reverent love, 
among his own people, amidst the familiar scenes ” 
of home—that home which he had left, so he 
thought, for a few weeks, eight months before, but 
to which in life he would return no more. Oaly 
once again would he be there, borne across the 
threshold in his coffin. 

Full of high faith in an ever-present Lord were 
the strains of the grand old hymn which on that 
funeral day were borne upon the wild, bleak air: 


“‘O God our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 
Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home.” 


They seemed a fitting prelude to the words with 
which J. B. Braithwaite broke the silence at the 


grave-side. He said: 

‘¢It has been very touching to“me to see such a 
spectacle as this, such a manifestation of public 
feeling as well as of private sympathy, for the loss 
of one whose memory we have all honored and 
loved. I had the privilege of an acquaintance 
with his father, and I have stood by the grave of 
that father in a distant land on the other side of 
the Atlantic, and I know that the faith of the son 
was the faith of the father, and that the faith of the 
father was the faith of the son. And here we are, 
my friends, in the presence of two mighty facts. 
Death, that must pass upon all men, for that all 
have sinned; and life through Him whu is no less 
of a fact—the most real of all realities—the Resur- 
rection and the Life. It was in His faith that the 
father lived, and in His faith this our late lamented 
and beloved friend died, and in which faith he now 
rests in sure and certain hope of a resurrection to 
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eternal life through our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. We may think of him, of his nobility of 
character, of his genuine courage. He had the 
courage of his convictions, which is a great thing 
at the present day. He knew what he thought was 
right, and he acted up to what he felt was right. 
There were other lineaments of character in him, 
but so far as he would have us follow him, it is only 
as he represented the character of Him—the Word 
made flesh, the image of the invisible God, whom 
he loved and adored as the one Saviour, the perfect 


our Righteousness, His courage, his fear of God, 
all that was noble and excellent were not his own, 
but were all from Christ, and a testimony to Him. 
And so may this be the deep lesson, to follow him 
in so far as he followed that blessed Saviour. ‘See 
that thou make all things according to the pattern 
which I have showed thee.’ ‘This is the word which 
goes forth from this open grave, ‘I am the Resur- 
rection and the Life. He that believeth in Me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live, and whoso 
ever liveth and believeth in Me shall never die. 
Believeth thou this?” Let that question be sealed 
upon our hearts, * Dost thou believe?’ and in that 
living faith in this living Redeemerlife upon earth may 
become to every one of us a humble walk with God. 
Our dear friend was a man of the people. He 
loved every one of you as his brother; and the 
same Redeemer offers Himself to every one of us, 
that we may know, serve, and love Him, and in 
the same faith be brought to the same blessed end. 
Amen, so let it be”’ 

Then, when the coffin had been lowered into its 
last and lowly resting-place, and prayer from the 
same lips had been offered for comfort where com- 
fort was sorely needed, and for the country which 
he who lay in silence at their feet had loved and 
served so faithfully, with a few words of blessing, 
the simple, touching rites were ended. 

At such an hour as this, when with a deep and 
widespread sense of a great loss, dust is given back 
to dust again, what an awful irony there is in 
human life if so be that the dead rise not. We 
need no sage to tell us that— 


“ The glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things.” 


They are welcome to vanish away. But what if 
heart and mind, intellect, conscience, courage, 
self-sacrifice, are all to perish with the using! If 
80, better not to have lived at all. Love, strong as 
death, may stand beside the grave, but it cannot 
= the stone away. There is mo hope except in 
the promises of Him, who Himself once was dead, 
= is alive for evermore, who holds the keys of 

eath and of Hades, and who has said that where 
He is, there shall also His followers be. 

a present to whom this hope was as an 
_ - to the soul, both sure and steadfast, could 
at he whose earthly work was done, was shel- 
ered now from all the storms of life ; and they 


ae, Say as they turned away from that humble 











“ Father, in Thy gracious keeping 
Leave we now Thy servant sleeping.” 





‘¢ We asked life of Thee and Thou gavest it him, 


even length of days for ever and ever.” 


JANE BUDGE. 
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“‘ASK FOR THE OLD PATHS.” 


‘© As many as I love I rebuke and chasten. Be 


zealous, therefore, and repent.” It is interesting to 
notice that notwithstanding the deplorable state of 
the branch of the church thus referred to, though 
its true light had become so obscured that it was 
unable to appreciate its own real position, though 
it had fallen into a state of deep religious slothful- 
ness and become lukewarm to all the nobler pur- 


poses of its being, yet its ever watchful Head and 
Care-taker appears not to have pointed it to the 
need of new methods of working, or of a new 
kind of machinery for carrying on the work of 
restoration to its former more healthful condition. 
It would almost seem that the only requisition was 
a return to and walk in the ‘‘old paths, the good 
way.” For though parental affection would rebuke 
and chasten, they were assured that a loving Sa- 
viour still desired a place in each of their hearts by 
His constant knocking at the door for admission. 
And here it may be observed that individual re- 
sponsibility is fully implied in the language, “Tf 
any man hear my voice and ofen the door,\ 
will come in to him and sup with him and he with 
me.’’ It does not appear that this divine remedy, 
so lovingly offered to this fallen church, was appre- 
ciated by it; and because it continued to depend 
upon its own arm for preservation, to feel that it 
was rich and full and needed nothing, its candle- 
stick was removed out of its place, and is very ex- 
istence asa branch of the church blotted out. The 
divine messages sent to the churches of Asia clearly 
show that a state of ease and lukewarmness is not 
the only weakness by which the church was, and is, 
surrounded, and that its only true place of safety 
is in a state of vigilant watchfulness, because our 
common enemy is equally well pleased whether he 
succeeds in lulling us to sleep in a false security, or 
in prompting the feeling which finds expression in 
the language, ‘See my zeal for the Lord.” It 
seems difficult to keep the balance between the two 
extremes. The one would settle us down in tra- 
ditional usages and conventional forms, destitute 
alike of life and power; the other would fly off in 
the opposite extreme and overturn all the old land- 
marks—the old finger posts that originally guided 
so many wayfarers safely into the place of rest and 
peace. Impatient of the sure guidance of an un- 
seen hand, they want a more tangible leader, and 
hence, like Israel of old, wishing to be like the 
nations by which they are surrounded, they demand 
a king, or other officials especially set apart to lead 
them. The effects of this indulgence to Israel 


| should be asolemn lesson tous. For, once they had 
| taken this new departure from the ‘‘old paths,”’ 
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they went on rapidly accumulating—with their own 
inventions—new methods of working, and new 
machinery in the shape of ceremonial observances 
till almost everything pertaining to the original 
pattern was lost, except the mere name. They still 
wished to be called by His name to take away their 
reproach. I have earnestly hoped such may not 
be the case, and Ido not believe it will with that 
church whose spiritual principles and form of wor- 
ship are dearer to me than life, and which I be- 
lieve to be the most scriptural of any now extant in 
the world. I am a full believer in religious re- 
vivals, ana that the time had fully come when our 
only choice lay between them and death, and I 
think we are still a great way behind the early 
Friends in this department of church work. We 
should, however, remember that it was when the 
church wrestled in prayer that the place where they 
were assembled was shaken (Acts iv. 31); that it 
was ‘‘when Zion travailed she brought forth chil- 
dren’? (Isa. Ixvi. 8). I do not take. the despondent 
view which some appear to take. I know many 
who in these revivals are taken in the gospel net 
soon again go out into that ocean from whence they 
were drawn. I remember the query of the Master, 
‘* Were there not ten cleansed, and where are the 
nine, as only one returned to give glory to God ?” 
also, that many went back and walked no more 
with Him, saying, ‘‘ Theseare hard sayings,who can 
bear them ?”’ which drew forth the inquiry, ‘‘ Will 
ye also go away ?’’ The writer remembers what 
appeared to be a very successful revival meeting, 
about fifty professed conversion, forty-five gave in 
their names to the church as probationers, three 
joined Friends, and have since passed toa higher 
and holier sphere. At the end of six months only 
five wished to retain their connection with the 
church. This falling away was not for the want of 
pastoral care, as the old father through whose in- 
strumentality they were called into spiritual being 
was a diligent laborer with them during all the in- 
tervening space. 

It is my profound conviction that in all these 
cases very much depends upon the state of the 
church or family ‘into which these supposed 
nurslings are introduced. If it is a kingdom of 
priests, a temple made of living stones, it will be 
qualified to take all the necessary care of its own 
children, whether these come in by birth or adop- 
tion. No wise or humane mother will hand over 
the care of her child to be nurtured and cared for 
by a strange nurse. In this particular the child of 
the peasant has the advantage of that of the king, 
as the former is more generally nursed by its own 
mother. 

In every intelligent community that mother oc- 
cupies the highest place in its esteem who cheer- 
fully shoulders all the responsibilties her honorable 
and delicate position demands ; and just in propor- 
tion to her inventive genius in supplying the phy- 
sical and mental wants of her offspring will be the 
general admiration of her character. 


In like manner every live spiritual church will, 
from a deep sense of moral obligation, prefer to 
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care for its own children ; a sacred duty which can- 
not safely be intrusted to any outsider; much less 
to one whose services can be secured for a monied 
consideration, though such may be fraught with 
untiring zeal and even much studied eloquence, 
Moreover we think the Apostle, in I Cor. xii., fully 
sustains our views when beautifully illustrating the 
character and position of a Christian church by 
reference to the human body made up of many 
members, each mutually depending upon the other, 
and yet but one body. It is instructive to notice 
that he makes no reference to any earthly head or 
superiority of rank in the divine sight. The wise 
contrivance of the divine genius—if I may so speak 
—is so apparent, that it cannot be said of the most 
obscure member, ‘‘I have no need of thee,” and 
that the Apostle meant to apply this ingenious rea- 
soning to every department of the work of the 
church is apparent from verse 29, where he sums 
up his beautiful illustration,—though in the inter- 
rogatory form of expression,—by affirming that 
substantially the duties of the various members or 
officers are blended in the church, so that each 
member may exercise his gift or gifts. For it is 
evident that upon some many gifts are bestowed— 
under the direction of the Holy Head, for the 
building up, perpetuation and general well-being of 
the body or church; that, as the king’s daughter, 
it may be all glorious within, and its garments or 
external ‘appearance may be comparable to fine 
old. 
‘ In conclusicn, I may be allowed to express: the 
conviction, that any minister of our Society who 
feels impelled to teach doctrines at variance with 
the established doctrines of the church, whether 
his deviation be ritualistic or fundamental, or even 
if he has doubts upon this point, he should con- 
sider himself morally bound not to disturb the har- 
mony of the church by any overt or covert act 
before obtaining the judgment of the select Yearly 
Meeting upon the doubtful point. Should its de- 
cision be adverse to his own views, he should feel 
himself in honor bound either to withdraw from 
the church,—or what would be still more desirable 
if admonished thereto by the sobef second thought 
bringing increased spiritual light, quietly ask for 
the old paths, the good way, and walk therein, so 
that the promise might be verified, ‘‘ ye shall find 
rest for your soul.’’ THomas CLARK. 
Grafton, Ontario, Canada. 


For Friends’ Review. 


SCIENTIFIC UNCERTAINTY: 


BY PLINY EARLE CHASE, LL.D. 


Comte claimed that philosophy naturally passes 


through three successive stages: 1. Theological. 
2. Metaphysical. 3. Positive. Although the er- 
rors and inconsistencies of his theory have been 
often pointed out, there are many who still believe 
that no doctrine is worthy of consideration, which 
is not scientifically demonstrable by evidence which 
appeals directly to the bodily senses. 
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No one who has watched the successive rise and 
fall of opposing scientific systems, and contrasted 
their ephemeral popularity with the enduring con- 
victions of Christian experience, can be easily be- 
guiled by any claims for the superiority of human 
attainments over the evidence which is given by 
divine revelation. Those who are unfortunately 
destitute of the personal experience, which furnishes 
the most satisfactory evidence of the rightful su- 
premacy of faith, may find, in errors of inadver- 
tency or of interpretation on the part of eminent 
teachers, ample reason for mistrusting all the ar- 
rogant dogmatisms of science. 

The modern theories of correlation and conser- 
vation of energy attach great importance to the 
universal luminiferous zether, which is the generally 
accredited medium for the transmission of all 
forms of force. Any errors in regard to the den- 
sity, elasticity, or other properties of this medium, 
must, therefore, vitiate an immense variety of sci- 
entific deductions, for an indefinite period of time, es- 
pecially if the errors are committed, or sanctioned, 
by recognized leaders of research. No investigator 
has a more deserved reputation for ability, careful- 
ness and success, than the late Prof. James Clerk 
Maxwell, yet an inadvertence, which is well-known 
to book-keepers, led him into mistaken results, 
which have already been widely adopted as un- 
questionable. 

Every one, who has had much to do with figures, 
knows how easy it is to transpose them in setting 
them down; for example, writing 726 or 672 in- 
stead of 762. When a book-keeper finds that an 
error in his balance sheet is exactly divisible by 9. 
he may reasonably presume that it arises from a 
mistake of this kind. Thus, in the case just given, 
the difference between 762 and 726 is 4 times 9; 
the difference between 762 and 672 is 10 times’g. 
In the article ‘* Ether,” in the gth English edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, Mazwell wrote, at 
one of the steps of his calculation, 842.8 instead 
of 482.8, and thence deduced an ethereal density 
about 7o per cent. greater than his theory justifies 
The error has been corrected in the Philadelphia 
edition, and it will probably soon be corrected in 
the English edition, but+it has already been so 
widely copied, in text-books and scientific jour- 
nals, that it will doubtless continue to be a source 
of varied scientific mistakes for more than a cen- 
tury to come. 

A paralogism of much greater importance has 
arisen from a misinterpretation of some of Her- 
schel’s reasoning, in his lectures on Light. Her- 
schel states, very correctly, that if an amount of 


| ether, equal iz guanttty of matter to that which is 


contained in a cubic ‘inch of air, could be enclosed 
in a cube of an inch in the side, its bursting power 
would be upwards of seventeen billions of pounds 
tothe square inch. Jevons, in his Principles of 
Science, overlooking the qualification, which Her- 
schel had introduced by italicising the words ‘‘ é 
quantity of matter,’ assumes that this is the actual 
ethereal pressure, whereas the pressure which is 
legitimately deducible from the data of Herschel 


and Maxwell, is less than one six-thousandth of an 
ounce, or only about one-half of one quintillionth 
(according to the usual American notation) of the 
value assigned by Jevons. 

John Fiske, in his essay on the ‘*‘ Unseen World,”’ 
and Prof. De Volson Wood, in the Philosophical 
Magazine, have given currency to the same mis- 


.take, and it is probable that a large majority of the 


scientific experts of the present day, would either 
acquiesce at once in their misapprehension, or 
could easily be induced to do so, by a few words 
of plausible, but fallacious, explanation. 

These instances are sufficient to show that science, 
so far from being infallible in any of its teachings, 
is as open to error as any of the denominational 
interpretations of Christian truth. The revelations 
which are recorded by the Creator, in the heavens, 
in the rocks, in the myriad organisms of terrestrial 
life, and in the phyllotactic undulations of chemi- 
cal atoms, as well as those which have been clearly 
apprehended and devoutly handed down by holy 
men of old, are all infallible in themselves, all de- 
serving of profound and reverent study ; but every 
merely human interpretation of those revelations, 
is liable to the imperfections which are necessarily 
attendant upon hasty, or otherwise unwarranted, 
human judgment. 





CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Bishop Ryle, in a recently published sermon, 
preached at Winchester Cathedral, on ‘‘ The 
Rights and Duties of Lay Churchmen,”’ strikes a 
very direct blow at one phase of Popery and Prot- 
estantism—the idea that the clergy are the Church. 
He abundantly proves his position from the New 
Testament, and quotes the learned Bishop of Dur- 
ham, who says: 

The sacerdotal title is never once conferred on 
the ministers of the Church. The only priests, 
under the Gospel, designated as such under the 
New Testament, are the saints, the members of the 
Christian brotherhood. 

Bishop Ryle is convinced ‘that the prominent 
position occupied by the laity in those Primitive 
Communities was the grand secret of their unde- 
niable strength, growth, prosperity, and success.’’ 

The following are remarkable words to’ be spoken 
by a bishop from a pulpit of a cathedral: 

Lifted above their due position, the English 
clergy have always been inclined to sacerdotalism, 
priestism, self conceit, and an over-weening esti- 
mate of their own privileges and powers. Fallen 
below their due position, the English laity, with 


‘occasional brilliant exceptions, have taken little in- 


terest in Church matters, and have been too ready 
to leave everything ecclesiastical to be managed by 
the clergy. In the meantime, for three centuries, 
the Established Church of England has suffered 
great and almost irremediable damage. 
Bishop Ryle goes on to consider how this state 
of things is to be remedied. He says, ‘such doc- 
toring as ‘ lay co operation’ will not heal the wounds 
of Zion,’’ and pleads for ‘‘the mighty principle 
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that nothing ought to be done in the Church with- 
out the laity, in things great or in small things.’”’ 

In the early days of the revival which began in 
1859, the distinction between clergy and laity was 
itself repeatedly shown to be invidious and un- 
scriptural. It is not, however, in the Establish- 
ment alone that the liability exists to regard the 
ministry as solely responsible for the well-being of 
the Church, with the inevitable result that duty and 
responsibility are shirked by the people. It is very 
natural for a minister to wish to see the prominent 
members of the church in their pews twice a day ; 
but it would be more spiritual to urge them to 
spend one part of the day, at least, in imparting to 
others what they have learned. The diligent work- 
ers and the liberal givers in many churches are not 
a fifth, often not a tenth, of the membership, and 
one great cause of this, as well as one chief part of 
the remedy, is well-pointed out in Bishop Ryle’s 
sermon.— The (London) Christian. 


Abridged from the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
MARGARET VAUX. 


On the 21st ultimo, at her residence, No. 1132 
Arch street, in the possession of her faculties, with- 
out pain or disease other than failure of vital power, 
died Margaret Wistar Vaux, in the 94th year of 
her age. Full of honor and good fruits, we have 
seldom been privileged to sketch the life of a lady 
in private life around whom clustered so many in 
cidents and associations of an interesting and pro- 
fitable kind. Of strong mental and bodily consti- 
tution and retentive memory, related by birth and 
marriage to many families prominent in the social, 
philanthropic and business history of Philadelphia, 
her mind was stored with reminiscences of the past. 
Her social qualities and happy faculty of describ- 
ing scenes and incidents, some of which occurred 
in the past century, caused her society to be sought 
after by a large and varied circle. A member of 
the Society of Friends and of a domestic and re- 
tiring disposition, she was less given to mingling in 
the world than to receiving court at home. Here 
the old and young—mostly the scions of her early 
friends and associates to the third and fourth gen- 
eration were always welcome, and visitors seldom 
left her presence without having heard some face- 
tious reply, some interesting anecdote of old time, 
or some characteristic remark to ‘‘ point a moral 
or adorn a tale’’ worthy of remembrance. 

For several years past Mrs. Vaux seldom went 
out of doors in summer or winter, quaintly saying, 
‘* that the house was the best place for old people.’”’ 
For a period of seventy years she passed the sum- 
mer months at the old Howland House, at Long 
Branch, where—as an old habitué of that resort 
recently remarked, she was widely known and re- 
spected, and her presence from year to year was a 
pleasing feature of the place. 

Margaret Vaux was the widow of the late Hon. 
Roberts Vaux, than whom Philadelphia claims the 
birth and memory of few citizens as distinguished 
for high public spirit, practical benevolence .and 
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courtly manners. The same spirit which at an 
earlier day opened Dr. Caspar Wistar’s drawing. 
rooms to the literary and scientific savants of his 
time, made the same class of visitors welcome at 
the house of Roberts Vaux. It was here that such 
questions as the importance of a Public School Sys- 
tem, an Historical Society, an Asylum for the Blind 
and for the Deaf and Dumb were first discussed, 
Thus, we are told, these now time-honored insti- 
tutions of our city originated in Mrs. Vaux's 
parlors. ’ 

The subject of this notice was an active promo- 
ter of many charitable intezests. Her practical 
sympathies were especially drawn out in behalf of 
indigent old people, suffering children and dumb 
animals. She was an active manager of the Indi. 
gent Widows and Single Women’s Society for very 
many years. Conscious of the great blessing which 
this institution conferred on its beneficiaries of her 
own sex, she conceived the want of a similar pro. 
vision for needy old men, and her original sugges- 
tion and personal efforts in this direction resulted 
in establishing the Old Man’s Home, now a useful 
and flourishing institution. 

Roberts Vaux wrote Memoirs of the lives of the 
eccentric Benjamin Lay and Ralph Sandiford, and 
a Life of the philanthropic Anthony Benezet, who, 
with George Keith and Francis Daniel Pastorius, 
of Germantown, may be said to have been the 
earliest movers against the slave trade of Great 
Britain in the cause of universal emancipation. 

Mrs. Vaux was a daughter of Thomas Wistar, 
who, with his friend, Stephen Girard, was one of 
the heroic twelve citizens who volunteered their 
services in the terror-striking pestilence of yellow 
fever in 1793, to visit the afflicted, to bury the 
dead and to nurse and provide for their families 
during that dreadful scourge. Her mother was 
Mary Waln Wistar, of whose mental gifts and 
Christian graces the Society of Friends deemed it 
proper to issue a printed testimonial after her 
death. 

Mrs. Vaux’s brothers, the late Thomas Wistar and 
Dr. Caspar Wistar, were widely known for their 
useful lives and philanthropic exertions. 


~~ae— 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Thirty fourth Annual Report of the Board of 
Managers of the Institute for Colored Youth. 
Philadelphia, 1886. 


This solidly useful institution, beginning its work 
with the Preparatory Department, ard completing 
it with the well-adjusted courses of a High and 
Normal School, continues to maintain its measure 
of prosperity. Its condition may be best set forth 
by citing a few sentences trom the Report: 

‘* Although in the Eleventh month last as many 
as 335 names were on the roll, yet believing that 
this was more than could profitably be cared for, 
the attendance has been reduced and there are 
now on “the roll 304 in all the departments, of 
whom 166 are in the High School and 138 in the 
Preparatory department. 
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‘‘ The applications for admission have, however, 
exceeded those of most years, and the improved 
opportunity for a careful selection of pupils has 
resulted in the admission of those of a higher grade 
of advancement than has usually been the case. 
The proportion of those in attendance has also 
shown a considerable improvement. 

‘“‘ Although the greater number of scholars are 
residents of our own city and vicinity, yet there 
are many whose homes are at a distance, and there 
are some in attendance from Maryland, Virginia, 
District of Columbia, Alabama, Louisiana and 
Missouri, 

‘« The course of instruction remains as heretofore. 

‘‘ The Principal reports that in addition to the 
usual methods of oral instruction, frequent written 
examinations take place which prove of great ser- 
vice to the pupils, in cultivating habits of accuracy 
and readiness of expression.’ 

‘¢ The course of Study in Household Economy, 
comprising practical instruction in cooking, sewing 
and other domestic branches, has again been en- 
tered upon and is being successfully carried out.” 

‘* Four under-graduates have also left the Insti- 
tute during the year to engage in teaching and are 
reported as doing acceptable work in their repec- 
tive locations. Our Principal reports that she is 
constantly in receipt of applications for teachers, 
which she is unable to supply. 

‘Tt is gratifying to know that the two classes 
now being prepared to teach are larger than any 
that have come forward for some years, and have 
given satisfactory evidence that they will make ef- 
ficient teachers. 

‘*No progress has been made toward erecting 
the building for Industrial purposes, to which 
reference was made in the last Annual Report, as 
the means subscribed have not been sufficient to 
warrant undertaking it. The subject is again com- 
mended to the friends of the Institute, with the 
hope that the amount required to begin this im- 
portant branch of our work will be speedily made 
up. 

Our readers’ attention may be especially called 
to this last paragraph. Such an addition to the 
arrangements of the Institute would be only a rea- 
sonable and fitting development of its original plan. 
It would, if established, be of very great import- 
ance to the colored people, on account of the ob- 
stacles in the way of their getting the training re- 
quired for artisan employments. 

The Secretary of the Corporation of this Insti- 
tute is Joel Cadbury; Secretary of the Board of 
Managers, William H. Haines; Treasurer, Thomas 
Scattergood, 22 North Front street, Philadelphia. 


Address Delivered at Associution Hatl, Philada., 
on the 31st Anniversary of the Young Men's 


Christian Association, 1886. By Joshua L. 
Baily, 

With the additional title of ‘* Lend a Hand,” 
this Address opens as follows : 

‘« The time is past, I trust, when it is at all neces- 
sary to speak a word in commendation of Young 
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Men’s Christian Associations. The popular favor 
which has greeted them is testified by the fact that 
although not more than forty years—scarcely more 
than a generation—has passed since the first Young 
Men’s Christian Association was organized, there 
are now more than 2600 such Associations scattered 
over the world, more than goo of them being in 
the United States and British Provinces. They dot 
all our land over, in every State and Territory, and 
there is scarcely a city or town which has not now 
its Young Men’s Christian Association. 

‘‘Some of these Associations are very small— 
not more than two or three-score of members— 
others number hundreds, and in some of them the 
membership is counted by thousands. Some of 
them have very narrow and inadequate quarters, 
and labor under great disadvantages, while others 
are very finely situated, with spacious buildings, 
thoroughly equipped, and their maintenance amply 
provided for. Amid all the varying conditions of 
advantage or of disadvantage, of poverty or of 
wealth, it may be advisedly said, that there is not 
in all the world to-day a nobler organization, out- 
side the Church itself, or one that. is doing more 
for the upbuilding of vigorious Christian manhood. 
And I think it not too much to claim, that the 
member of this great family of Associations, which 
is represented here to night, is doing, according to 
its means, its full share in this grand moral and 
spiritual work.” 

Mention is then made of the excellent adaptation 
of the Philadelphia building to its purposes, and of 
the many provisions made for wide and varied use- 
fulness on the part of the Association. The one 
subject for regret is that there is upon it a mortgage 
debt of $200,000. The speaker says: 


‘¢T have had the opportunity to-day of reading 
the last annual report of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of New York. They have a build- 
ing which cost them about half a million dollars. 
It is all paid for, and the Association is out of debt. 
Not only that, but the New York Association has 
expended in the last two years on buildings for 
one of its Branch Associations about $135,000. It 
has other thriving branches in the Bowery, York- 
ville, Harlem, and elsewhere. - The New York As- 
sociation is like a golden candlestick, with its seven 
branches, each holding aloft its light, to gather and 
to guide and save. 

‘¢ Philadelphia is not so populous a city as New 
York, but it covers a much larger territory. Its 
population is more .scattered, and such beneficent 
instrumentalities as we have been speaking of must 
be located so as to be conveniently accessible for 
those they are designed to benefit.” 

Here is part of his plea for a generous support 
of such an institution : 

‘¢Go with me along these streets and see other 
Young Men’s Association buildings. Ido not think 
they are Christian Association buildings. I will 
not invite you to enter, but as you pass by, you 
may see through their many windows, the mirrored 
walls and the frescoed ceilings and the crystal 
spangled chandeliers, almost everything that art 
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can suggest, to allure and attract. See how the 
young men are thronging those broad doorways. 
‘And many there be that go in thereat’ to the de- 
struction of their bodies and the ruin of their souls. 

‘* Almost under the shadow of this building, as 
though in mockery of our work, may be found 
these vestibules of the pit, fitted up in the most 
costly manner, with cut and stained glass windows, 
and pictured walls and other artistic decorations, 
to allure the steps of the passers by. In the name 
of art and architecture, I protest against the per- 
version of these valuable instrumentalities, to the 
sole use of Satan and his instruments. 

**One word more: While we sit here in this hall 
to-night, considering what can be done to save 
young men, there are six thousand (6,000) open 
saloons in this city, besides hundreds of other im- 
moral places of resort, each throwing out its en- 
ticements. Supposing ten to be the average num- 
ber entering each of these places this evening (and 
you will not think this too large an estimate), the 
number would be sixty thousand (60,000). Is it 
not an appalling thought? Sixty thousand (60,000) 
young men subjected to such influences—to the 
vile contamination of these body and soul-destroy - 
ing agencies. Great numbers of these young men 
come from the rural portions of our State. They 
have left driving the cows and following the plow 
to seek the more stirring life of the city. They 
have here no settled homes, no paternal roof to 
shelter them, no fireside, as they had up yonder, 
with its cheerful welcome, where mother and sisters 
gathered and helped to while away the evening 
hours. So they go out upon the street for society, 
for entertainment, for companionship; and too 
soon are they entrapped by these merciless vam- 
pires, who are ever lying in wait forthem. Fellow 
citizens, hundreds of such men are on our streets 
at this very hour. 

‘*Up yonder, among the hills, I see a quiet cot- 
tage ; there is a light in the window, and, the glow 
from the open fire rests upon the faces of each 
member of that family group. Evening prayer has 
just been offered, in which the absent one was not 
forgotten, and as the last words are spoken, I see 
rising from her seat in the corner, one whose 
thoughts have carried her to the far-off city. Her 
eyes are suffused with tears, and her heart is beating 
with emotions she can suppress no longer, as with 
clasped hands she cries, ‘ Where, O where, is my 
boy to night ?’ 

‘« That mother’s cry comes to you and me. We 
cannot answer it with the question, ‘Am I my 
brother’s keeper?’ But we can answer it by as- 
suming the responsibility which God has placed 
upon us, and going forth in the strength which He 
gives to ‘lend a hand.’”’ 


Eigteenth Annual Report of the Midnight Mission. 
Mission House, 919 Locust Street, Philadelphia. 


Better than any remarks of our own, will be a 
page of this Report, speaking for those engaged in 
this work of mercy towards the fallen: 

‘¢ Those who have been connected with this in- 
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stitution since its organization realize that no work 
could be more important, no labor better be- 
stowed, than the continued efforts put forth in be- 
half of the many perishing ones who have been 
brought under its influence. In February, 1868, 
the house was opened and furnished in such a man- 
ner as to make it an attractive home. Invitations 
were distributed in the streets, in response to which 
about seventy of the class for which it was designed 
assembled in the cheerful parlors, which presented 
a striking contrast to the darkened houses where 
most of them dwelt. Perhaps few were induced to 
come from any better motive than curiosity; but 
when once there, the solemn truths uttered were 
listened to with respectful attention, and many 
tears were shed and hird hearts softened under the 
hallowed influences of the gospel message. It was 
a scene long to be remembered ; the gathering to- 
gether of so many of the world's condemned ones 
in such a place, where loving, tender words were 
spoken, such as perhaps had not been heard since 
they had fallen from a mother’s lips. Can we be- 
lieve that the seeds of truth then sown were wasted ? 

‘*We have evidence to the contrary, as we re- 
call one and another who have passed into eternity, 
and are now doubtless in a world where no sin and 
sorrow can reach them. What a responsibility is 
ours, when we realize that from twelve to fifteen 
thousand women have drifted into the downward 
path, and hundreds are dying every year at the 
almshouse and elsewhere, and yet so little is done 
to save them. 

‘¢ Shall not this Report be considered an earnest 
appeal to those who will honor the managers with 
their confidence by placing at their disposal the 
means of extending this reformatory work? With 
its present facilities there is much to encourage, 
but arguments are not needed to convince our 
readers that to deal successfully with this moral 
contagion, more adequate provision must be made.’’ 

The President of this Mission is Howard Ed- 
wards, 2026 Mount Vernon Street; Treasurer, 
Peter Lamb, 614 South Second Street, Philada. 


————_ —_ ee 


THE Last REcorRD.—Josiah Quincy, formerly 
President of Harvard College, lived to be ninety- 
two years of age. He had kept a journal 
for many years. He yas accustomed to sit in the 
morning in a large chair with a broad arm to it, 
which served as adesk, upon which he wrote his 
diary. July 1st, 1864, he sat down in his chair as. 
usual. His daughter brought his journal. He at 
first declined to undertake his wonted task, but his 
daughter urged him not to abandon it. He took the 
book, and wrote the first verse of that grateful 
hymn of Addison : 


“When all Thy mercies, O my God 
My rising soul surveys, 

Transported by the view, I'm lost 
In wonder, love, and praise.” 


The weary head dropped upon the bosom. The 


volume was ended. Tne aged pilgrim’s course was 
finished. — Selected. 
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DENOMINATIONAL EpUCATION.—Some remarks 
made during the late session of London Yearly 
Meeting show that English Friends are not all of 
one mind in regard to the hopefulness of continued 
efforts for the ‘‘ guarded education’’ of the sons 
and daughters of our members. One speaker 
thought that, in England, it is hardly desirable to 
work such a system alongside of the Common School 
system. But the experience of common schools is 
much older in this country than in England. We 
can easily see that they do not furnish all the con 
ditions most advantageous for the training of 
Friends’ children. 

The common school system is of immense value 
to the country, because it furnishes education, or 
the opportunity for it, to a//, including the poor- 
est, many of whom would otherwise remain in ig- 
norance. In our Western States, it has been said 
that the disadvantagé endangered by sending the 
children of our members to the public schools is 
materially lessened, by the presence in those schools 
of a considerable number of teachers who are 
Friends. So far as this is true, it is likely to depend 
on the opportunities for the advanced education of 
those teachers, at Earlham, Penn College, Wil- 
mington College, or our higher Academies. 

We believe in the idea or principle of denomina- 
tional education. With J. B. Braithwaite, we ‘« hope 
that no one will ever think of giving up Ackworth 
School, or the Mount, or the boys’ school at York, 
or withhold sympathy from American Friends in 
their attempt to obtain education under guarded 
influences.’’ 


.- 


WHAT Is a guarded education? It cannot be 
secured by merely restricting the admission in to our 
schools to the children of members, There is in 
those children as much human nature, with all its 
faults and weaknesses, as in any others. Nor can 
such a result be made sure by placing institutions 
under the management of Boards or Committees 
all of whose members are Friends. Teachers make 
a school; the professors in its faculty make a col- 
lege. It is true also, that a merely nominal member- 
ship of a teacher or teachers amounts to very little. 

Why, then, will it not meet all the responsibilit y 
of those concerned, for institutions to be selected 
for our children, in which we believe Christian men 
or women to be engaged as instructors, without 
reference to their denominations? On the way 


towards a reply, we ask, are there just such insti- 
tutions, not denominational ? 

Almost all the great academies, colleges and 
universities, down to the middie of the present 
century, have been founded, and for a long while 
sustained, by established churches, or under de- 
nominational influences. Why? Because of the 
general conviction that only in such a manner 
could be perpetuated, by the training of the young, 
those beliefs and intellectual and moral habits which 
the members of the churches or denominations re- 
garded as of supreme importance. 

Now, less stress appears to be laid upon this- 
Sectarian limits are less absolute. More valuation 
is placed upon those religious and moral truths and 
principles which are held in common by all the 
churches, than upon their peculiarities. In itself, 
this is a gain to society. Also, in many quarters, 
less emphasis than formerly is placed upon the reli- 
gious opinions and character of instructors in schools 
and colleges. So great a difference exists in the 
ability and acquirements of teachers, that intellect- 
uality is made the first, sometimes almost the only, 
requirement. Agnosticism or practical atheism is 
not wished for, but ‘* we must be liberal’’ towards 
those who have won distinction, whatever their 
faith or unfaith. This liberality is not a gain, but 
a loss. A college or university one-fourth of whose 
professors are unbelievers, cannot, according to all 
human probability, be prevented by the other three- 


‘fourths, with a board of Christian directors behind 


them, from doing an amount of moral harm far in 
excess of its intellectual benefits. 

For a guarded education, then, the indispensable 
requisite is, to provide Christian teachers. Other 
conditions also are favorable, on which we do not 
need now to dwell. 

Again, however, it is asked, why should not the 
Christian character of teachers be a sufficient aim, 
without denominationalism ? This depends much 
upon the nature of the denomination considered, 
and its relation to others. 

Roman Catholics are often found fault with, be- 
cause they strenuously endeavor to secure the edu- 
cation of their children apart from others, under 
the care of their own church. But this is, on their 
part, only practical wisdom; grant all that they 
claim for their church, and they are right. Roman 
Catholic beliefs and principles differ from those of 
Protestants, much more than the latter do among 
themselves. 

Need we hesitate to pursue the analogy? It is 
also true, that the religious aud moral convictions 
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ic tain the a eat ann imental 
and principles of the Society of Friends, as held 
for two centuries, differ more from those of the 
other Protestant denominations than these (omit- 
ting Unitarians) do from each other. We, alone, 
dispense with rites in our religion; with human 
ordination of our ministers; with liturgy, formal 
prayers and choral service in our worship; we 
alone oppose all wars, and refuse all oaths; while 
an essential' part of Quakerism is, also, a simplicity 
of social life, too often, alas, forgotten. These 
things are hard enough to maintain, even under 
the most favorable circumstances. How can they 
be handed down from one generation to another, 
without the ‘‘ nurture and admonition” which are 
most possible in denominational schools, academies 
and colleges ? 

Our earnest desire, then, is, that the whole edu 
cational system of Friends may be strengthened by 
a united conviction, hat only through its means 
can the ‘‘ truth as we hold it,’’ and the sacred in- 
heritance of uncumbered Christianity descending 
from our forefathers, be rightly conveyed from this 
age to that which is to come. But -it.is needful to 
repeat, that a merely nominal denominational foun- 
dation,. or an only nominal membership of in- 
structors, amounts to nothing for such an end. If 
we believe that the life spiritual is of more moment 
than the life intellectual, and that moral health is 
worth more than any accomplishments, our first 
concern must be to select from among those known 
to be competent for the work of teachers, such as 
are His scholars who teaches as never man taught. 
There is no birthright membership in His school. 


firms that already made against their claim, accept 
such a decision as determining their position and 
principle, as ‘‘ in the court of conscience” and of 
absolute right ? 



































UNDER PRESENT CIRCUMSTANCES, the action of 
Canada Yearly Meeting, already reported in our 
columns, authorizing a proposal of settlement by a 
division of property with the separated body, is 
very creditable to that Meeting. Many, if not all, 
of its members now deplore the commencement of 
litigation. It savors of a Christian feeling and 
motiye to endeavor to end it by an amicable ar- 
rangement; especially when the legal advantage 
and expectation are, as now, clearly with them. 

Most to be wished for, assuredly, is the fraternal 
reunion of these fragments of a broken household. 
Next best to this would be, a mutually accommo- 
dating arrangement to use all the properties in 
common, at different times; as was done in some 
meetings before the litigation. But, if a final sepa- 
ration seems inevitable, no minor difficulties should 
be allowed to prevent a division of the property 
supposing that to be the desire of both parties. 
We believe that this may be effected without any 
compromise of principle; indeed, without even a 
concession on either hand, of the claim made by 
both to constitute the legitimate Yearly Meeting of 
Friends in Canada. In leaving this subject, the 
ancient words recur: ‘* Let there be no strife, I 


pray thee, between thee and me; . . . for we be 
brethren.” 














DIED. 


BASSETT.—Suddenly of heart disease, at her resi- 
dence in Uxbridge, Mass , Mary S. Bassett, widow of 
Ephraim Bassett, aged 82 years. 

This dear Friend was a beloved member of Ux- 
bridge Monthly Meeting; a devoted wife and mother, 
a consistent Christian, aad exemplary in all the rela- 
tions of life. 

CAMMACK.—At Wilmington, Del., Seventh mo, 
14th, 1886, Gertrude Florine, daughter of Irvin H. 
and Michal N. Cammack, aged 1 month. 


COOK.—Sixth mo. 7th, 1886, Mary, wife of Elijah 
Cuok, aged 47 years; a member of Pleasant Plain 
Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 

Of her it can be truly said, she was a kind Christian 
woman, a devoted, loving wife, with a heart full of 
tender sympathy for all. 

PURDIE.—At her home, Columbus, N, Y., Sixth 
month 22d, 1886, Wady Howard Purdie, wife of 
Samuel Purdie, aged nearly 82 years. 

She joined Friends by convincement in 1836, al- 
though‘she was educated in the principles of the So- 
ciety, her grandfather being a Friend, and for some 
time prior to her marriage she was teacher of the 
Quarterly Meeting School of Butternutts Quarier, then 
stationed at Brookfield meeting. Whilst there she 
became acquainted with Samuel Purdie, who was 


WE LEARN, through the (Philadelphia) Friend, 
the following, with some other particulars, of the 


Yearly Meeting in Canada of which Adam Spencer 
is Clerk : 


‘*In the Representative Meeting, the subject of 
prosecuting the Appeal in the case of Dorland vs. 
Jones (relating to the meeting-house premises at 
Bloomfield) was considered ; and also the feasibility 
of making a proper settlement of the case without 
going before the Supreme Court. At a subsequent 
sitting of the same body it was decided to go for- 
ward with this Appeal; and this conclusion after- 
wards received the sanction of the Yearly Meeting. 
It was felt by some that it was not a question of 
property so much as of principle; and this recon- 
ciled them to a continuance of this trying suit.” 


The query arises, in what sense can the ‘ ques- 
tion of principle,” as apart from that of property, 
be settled by an appeal to a courtof law? Will 
those who continue to press this appeal, if, as will 
most probably be the case, the final decision con- 
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formerly of the Monthly Meeting at Tivets Hall, St. 
Mary's, Norwich, England. They were married in 
Second mo, 1836. The careful religious training of 
her children formed the chef care of her subsequent 
life, which was often one of great physical suffering. 

The first recollection of my childhood is that of 
being lifted up at the bed-side, to bid farewell to my 
apparently dying mother. Often did I sit there and 
listen and ask questions, hear Bible stories, and so soon 
as I was able, read to her from the Scriptures. She 
often assured me that she had given me to the Lord, 
and that it was the prayer of her heart that He would 
call me into His ministry. She even encouraged me 
to enter upon all fields of service, which opened be- 
fore me, whether educational or religious, and when 
last at my home, and many friends and relatives 
plead with us to abandon the hardships of mission life 
in Mexico as having served our time in the battle-field, 
her own counsel was uniformly to encourage us to re 
sume our labors, trusting in the Lord. 

S. A. PURDIE. 





CANADA YEARLY MEETING. 

Our delayed report, now received, furnishes the fol- 
lowing particulars in addition to what has been already 
published : 

On Second day, Sixth mo, 28th, the subject of Birth- 
right membership was laid before the meeting. A full 
discussion followed, in which it was evident that a 
modification of the existing system was deemed de- 
sirable, with a minor membership and an entrance 
into full membership, with a voice in the government 
of the church, upon confession of faith in Christ. The 
whole subject was referred to the Representative 
Meeting, to be reported upon by it next year. A term 
of probation was also advised ou the reception of new 
members, 

Third-day, Sixth mo. - 2gth. —The statistical report 
from the Quarterly Meetings was read and approved. 
The total membership was shown to be about 1000, 
not including those who have separated from us, or 
who have ceased to attend or correspond with their 
meetings. There has been an increase of twelve per 
cent, in the membership during the past year, through 
those requesting to become members. Some routine 
business was transacted and committees appointed. 

Fourth-day, Sixth mo, j0th.—Drafts of Epistles to 
eleven Yearly Meetings were read and passed. 

Abram Saylor and Charles J. Treffry were ap- 
pointed members of the College Committee in place 
of the two retiring members, The condition of Picker- 
ing College, which has not been in operation during 
the past year, formed the subject of some discussion. 
It was decided to take no action at the present time; 
but looking to a speedy settlement of the unfortunate 
legal proceedings still pending, the College Commit- 
tee were given full authority to take such action as 
they deem best when way shall open for it. 

The Clerk was desired to convey to the Methodist 
Church of Pickering the thanks of the Yearly Meeting 
for their Christian courtesy in again granting us the 
use of their house, 

In joint session the Educational Committee was 
continued for one year ; the minute of advice was also 
read, 

During all the busy sessions of this Yearly Meeting 
we have felt more than ever before the presence of our 
Lord and Master. Under a sense of the unmerited 
goodness of God in having kept us in a spirit of con- 
descension, whilst deliberating on the various subjects 
that have claimed our attention, and hopefully review- 
ing the future of our church asa means under the 
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blessing of God of winning souls to Christ, the meet- 


ing adjourned to meet at Pickering next year if the 
Lord will, 


oa 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


THIRD QUARTER 


Lgssonvit. Eighth month rsth, 1886, 
JESUS TEACHING HUMILITY. John xiii. 1—17, 


GoLpEN Text.—If ye know these things, happy are ye, if ye do 
them, John xiii. 17. 


In spite of some chronological difficulties as to 
the exact time at which the Passover supper was 
usually eaten it is evident from the word used in 
Matt. xxvi. 17, 18, 19, &c., as well as from the 
details given us of the feast itself that this supper 
which Jesus ate with His disciples the night before 
He suffered was ‘‘ the Passover.” We must remem- 
ber that the 15th of Nisan, the day for eating the 
Passover, began according to the Jewish reckoning, at 
sunset on the preceding evening. The supper having 
been made ready in a large upper room in Jerusa- 
lem, Christ came from Bethany with His disciples 
to eat it. As they took their places at the table 
there was a strife among them who should be great- 
est, 7, ¢., who should occupy the seats of honor. See 
Luke «xii. 24—27. Edersheim thinks that the 
seats extended round three sides of the table, the 
places of honor being those nearest to Christ, of 
at the head of the table, but at the end of one side. 
John, he thinks, sat first, his head leaning on 
Jesus’s bosom, whilst Judas the traitor obtained ¢he 
seat of honor on Christ’s left hand. The impetu- 
ous Peter in his shame at Christ’s rebuke hastened 
to take the lowest seat, ¢. ¢., at the other end of the 
divans, which would be just opposite John. Thus 
we see how Peter could beckon to John to ask 
Jesus the question and how Jesus could communi- 
cate with Judas unnoticed by the others. 


1 Now before the feast of the Passover. May 
we not look upon the expression ‘‘ Feast of the 
Passover” ‘as equivalent to Christ’s passion? Thus 
this verse would mean that Christ having loved His 
own up to the verge of His sufferings, went forward 
into His sufferings for their sakes and loved them 
unto the completing of His work for them. 

2. And supper being ended. Read with the R. 
V. ‘*and during supper.” Zhe devil having 
now put, &c. This is mentioned in order to show 
more clearly the condescending love of the Lord 
who would even wash the feet of the disciple who 
was planning to betray Him. 

3. Jesus knowing that the Father had given all 
things into his hands, &c. In this verse too we have 
the contrast brought out ; Christ aware of His own 
power and divinity, not disdaining to stoop to per- 
form the office of a menial. 

4. He riseth from supper. 


The supper had 
begun, but as they had no servant, no one had as 
yet performed the customary and refreshing service 


of washing their feet. Part of their strife may 
have had reference to the choice of one to under- 
take this task. No one offered himself, so their 
Lord and Master Himself rose from supper to do 
it. And laid aside his garment. The outer mantle 


which would have been in His way. ee retained 
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the tunic which was the ordinary servant’s dress. 
And took a toweland girded himself. ‘* The inner 
tunic was girded about with a towel used in lieu 
of a girdle, partly to wipe the feet. Thus Christ 
put on the ordinary habit of a servant ‘for a ser- 
vant’s work.”’—Addott. 7 

5. After that he poureth water into a basin. R. 
V. ‘Into the basin.’’ The basin used for this 
purpose was ready with the water and towel. And 
began to wash the disciples’ feet. The Eastern mode 
of reclining ‘at meals is well-known. The guest 
reclines with his head towards the table and his 
feet extended behind. Thus the feet can be readily 
washed, which is done by pouring water upon them 
from a ewer. 

6. And Peter saith unto him, Lord, dost thou 
wash my feet? The emphasis is on ¢hou. Peter 
was probably ashamed and perhaps mortified, too, 
to see the Master doing what he himself had shrunk 
from. 

7. What I do thou knowest notnow. Peter did 
not understand what was symbolized by the wash- 
ing, he did not yet even perceive the lesson of hu- 
mility which Christ would teach. 

8. Peter saith unto him, Thou shalt never wash 
my feet. This was false humility, for by his ve- 
hemence Peter showed that he was not ready to 
submit his will to Christ’s. Jf J wash thee not, 
thou hast no part with me. ‘*The same false 
humility which refused the symbolic washing would 
lead to refusing the spiritual washing, which is 
necessary in order to have any part in Christ.”— 
Rom. viii. 9.—A/ford. 

9. Lord, not my feet only, but also my hands 
and my head. Peter now wants more even of the 
washing than the rest. He longs for the fullest 
fellowship with Christ, but still errs in judging for 
himself, instead of taking simply what the Lord 
would give him in the matter. 

10. He that is washed. R. V. **He that is 
bathed.’’ ‘*As one who has bathed still needs, 
on reaching home, to have his feet washed from 
the dust of the way; so, this foot washing repre- 
sented to them their daily need of cleansing from 
daily pollution, even after spiritual regeneration.” 


—Alford. Ch. xv. 3; 11 Cor. vii. 1. dad ye are | 


clean, but not all. Contrast the statement here 
with that in ch. xv. 3, made after Judas had with- 
drawn. 

11. For he knew who should betray him. 
Christ’s foreknowledge of all that was before Him, 
both of suffering and glory, is wonderfully brought 
out in this chapter, verses 1—3, 11, 18. 

12. He said unto them, Know ye what I have 
done to you? Christ is now about to explain His 
action, and asks this question to direct their atten- 
tion to what He has just done. 

13. Ye call me Master and Lord. Those who 
would detract from Christ’s divine authority, whilst 
professing to honor Him as a man, should remem- 
ber that He Himself always allowed His disciples 
to give Him these divine titles; nay, He went tur- 
ther, and maintained His right to them. Ye say 
well; for so Iam. 





14. Jf I then, your Lord and. Master, have 
washed your feet. If 1, who rightly occupy a po- 
sition so much higher than you, find it not beneath 
my dignity to serve you in menial offices. He 
wished to teach the divine law of love. He that is 
greatest, let him be as the younger ; and he that is 
chief, as he that doth serve. See Lu. xxii. 26. 27. 
Ye ought also to wash one another's feet. Some, 
who take Christ’s words about the bread and wine 
on this occasion literally, have very naturally and 
consistently taken this commandment literally too, 
and seek to fulfil it by a formal washing of each 
other’s feet on certain public occasions. We, how- 
ever, rejoice to see far more in it than this. The 
very kernel of the gospel as regards our dealings 
with each other is contained in this: the love that 
chooses the lowliest offices whereby we may min- 
ister to one another's comfort. Ina spiritual sense, 
too, we should wash one another’s feet by seeking 
lovingly to smooth away little daily worries, and to 
cheer one another on in the heavenward way. — 

15. For I have given you an example, that ye 
should do as I have done to you. ‘‘Itis not the 
act itself, but its moral essence, which, after His 
example, He enjoins upon them to exercise. This 
moral essence consists, as verse 10 proves, in that 
ministering love which, in all self denial and hu- 
mility, is active for the moral purification and 
cleansing of others.’’— Meyer. 

16. The servant ts not greater than his lord. 
The disciples are certainly not greater than Christ; 
hence it cannot possibly be unbecoming for them 
to stoop to anything which He may stoop to. It 
needed such a sight as this, the Saviour of the world 
stooping to wash the travel stained feet of His poor 
Galilean followers to make men understand that 
works of humble, loving service are more precious 
in God's sight than success and human greatness. 

17. Tf ye know these things. It is still hard for 
the natural man to comprehend this, and many, 
even among Christians, cannot be said to ‘* know 
these things."’ Happy are ye if ye do them. Itis 
not enough to know, unless we also do. Those 
who follow in the footsteps of the loving, humble 
Christ, are truly ‘* blessed.”’ 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS, 


1. Jesus not only taught humuity and love—His 
whole life was a practical exemplification of them. 
It is by considering His life of love that we may be 
embued with the same spirit and find grace to fol- 
low in His steps. 

2. Verse 7. Where we cannot understand His 
dealings with us, let us take His word and wait in 
joyful trust for His explanation. 

3. Verse 8. Those who would be partakers with 
Christ must submit to the operation of His grace 
upon their hearts. 

4. Love transfigures the humblest service, and 
makes it worthy of the highest beings. 


oe 


WHOSOEVER despiseth the day of small things, in 
himself or others,—a withering, day will certainly 
come upon him.—/feter Gardiner, 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


MapaGascaR.—The following passages are ex- 
tracted from a letter in the Monthly Record: 

Madagascar is a good field for medical work. 
There has scarcely been a doctor here—certainly 
never a medical missionary—who has not had stu- 
dents of his own under training, in addition to his 
other arduous duties in connection with seeing as 
patients a comparatively large proportion of the 
population. We see that the people generally have 
been eager to come and be treated, and that there 
has been a goodly number of the rising generation 
of both sexes ever ready to devote time to the a@ 
quisition of one or other branch of the healing art: 

All the medical missionaries of Antananarivo— 
now four—have formed themselves into a board for 
medical education for the furtherance of the work 
of the medical missions, and under the joint aus- 
pices of all the missionary societies involved. They 
will have power to enrol assistance, and it is un- 
derstood that any other medical missionaries who 
might come could if they chose join the concern 
on the common basis of doing medical educational 
work, irrespective of diversities of religious creed ; 
the ‘‘medical missionary academy” having au- 
thority in matters scholastic only; the religious and 
moral oversight and training of the students resting, 
as heretofore, with the respective societies; every 
medical missionary being at liberty to hold religious 
classes for students. 

May the scheme, by God’s blessing, come to 
some good! and though it may be noticed we do 
not yet attempt to train men to become medical 
missionaries to their own people, yet some of us 
pray, and, praying, trust that there may be not a 
few who, even though it may not be in name, yet 
will practically spread the light of the knowledge 
of God through Jesus Christ amongst their own 
people, and use their skill as doctors—perhaps even 
in some benighted far-off district—as a means of 
winning souls for Him. 

In every age, and in every clime, as has been 
said, the priest man and the medicine man are 
found coming forward, for good motives or bad, in 
answer to the universal cry of our common hu- 
manity—the cry of heart-anguish in sin-sick souls, 
the cry of pain in suffering bodies. Unless de- 
livered, saved from these, man feels he is con- 
demned ‘to death, body and soul. Ob! when will 


all mankind find the true remedy? When will all |. 


recognize the Great Physician, who hath borne our 
sicknesses, and made His soul an offering for sin, 
yet who rose again, the Prince of Life, and ever 
liveth to work with us, His witnesses on earth? 
May we all realize that it is He who heals—for 
from God comes every good gift—just as it is He 
alone who saves the soul. 
J. TREGELLEs Fox, M.R.C.S, 


RAMALLAH—MIsSSION WorRK UNDER Ban.— 
April 27th. ‘‘ The Minister of the Interior of the 
Porte has issued a decree that all schools in Syria 
must be closed, as well as medical and other charit- 
able institutions. ‘Tne decree says, or rather the 
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order to the Wali and local governors: ‘ These 
people pretend to be your friends, but they are the 
enemies of the Sublime Porte; do all you can to 
hinder them.’ Southeast of Latakia 20 schools of 
the Americans have been closed, and several of F. 
Connor’s, of the C.M.S., in the Hauran. He 
(Connor) has himself been driven out of his house 
in Irbid, and forbidden to return. Dr. Torence, 
in Tiberias, has been asked for his diploma, and 
heavy backsheesh demanded if allowed to continue 
practising. 

“‘The C.M.S. missionaries and the Americans 
have drawn up an elaborate petition, which they 
intend to send to all influential papers, ambassa- 
dors, and courts, citing therein various Ottoman 
decrees for religious liberty, and stating the present 
grievances.”—Monthly Record. 

RELIGIoUS INTOLERANCE IN RussiA.—A corres- 
pondent of Zhe Daily News writes: The de- 
plorable intolerance in religious matters which dis- 
tinguishes Russian rule has just obtained fresh vic- 
tims—one named Tikhanoff, an inferior function- 
ary of the telegraphs; the other, Veksdine, a 
countryman. These were a few days ago summoned 
before the court at Novgorod for an offence against 
Orthodoxy. Tikhanoff, it was alleged, had assem- 
bled various persons and had told them that he 
could not find the Orthodox Church to be right in 
recommending the worship of holy images. ‘‘ The 
Saviour,’’ he said, ‘‘ never spoke one word about 
such images. We ought to worship God alone, and 
when praying we should do well if we did as the 
Saviour told us to do, to go into our chamber in- 
stead of praying in the streets as the Pharisees did 
in old time, and as the Orthodox do now.”” Many 
of the hearers sympathised with the views of Tikha- 
noff; and the other offender, Veksdine, seems to 
have carried on an energetic agitation for ‘‘ the 
new truth.’’ The two men charged with this offence 
were sentenced to hard labor. A great crowd at- 
tended the trial, consisting, for the most part, of 
sympathisers with the defendants. 

As far as I know, only one of all the Russian 
papers and reviews has had the courage—and 
courage it is—to make any remarks about this 
sentence. That organ, a review, called the Veistrik 
Tevropi (the European Messenger), asks what the 
adherents of Tikhanoff and Veksdine, who attended 
the trial, can think of the case. It can scarcely be 
supposed, the writer says, that this sentence will, 
in their eyes, be judged a sufficient proof that Tik- 
hanoff and Veksdine are wrong, and the Orthodox 
Church right. It is much more probable that the 
condemed men will be considered martyrs to the 
truth, and that the number of their secret adherents 
will increase. All that the Orthodox Church can 
gain by its severity is to increase the number of re- 
ligious hypocrites. — Zhe (London) Christian. 


WHEN we have met together to wait upon Him 
in His Heavenly Way, and Blessed Manifestation 
of Divine Love ; He hath filled our hearts with His 
Heavenly Dew, and refreshed us as with the early 
and latter rain.— Gilbert Latey. 











RURAL. 

PROSPECTS OF THE FRuIT BusiNEss.—There is at 
the present time a feeling of doubt among orchard 
planters, as well as with nurserymen who supply 
the trees, whether raising fruit for market is to 





























have become much reduced. Instances have oc- 
curred the present season where in large cities the 
price of strawberries has been less than the wages 
for picking them, not counting the cost of raising, 
expense of shipping, and fees paid for commission. 
Orchardists will remember when the best pears 
readily brought five times the sums now paid for 
them. Some of the leading sorts sold by the quan- 
tity on the trees for three dollars a bushel, which 
now will not bring more than fifty cents. The best 
grown specimens of the Anjou then were readily 
disposed of in eastern cities at twenty dollars a bar- 
rel. During the past abundant pear season thou- 





















































a ready market, and in the preceding year a still 
greater waste was allowed to take place with a por- 
tion of the enormous crop of apples. Evaporated 
fruit for a time brought satisfactory prices, but 
these prices have been much reduced. Apples 
were more extensively planted long years ago, and 
as a matter of course, prices continue nearly the 
same. 

All these facts bring a shade of discouragement 
over the minds of those who are engaged in the 
- business, or who are about to enter it. There are 
ample reasons, however, why this discouragement 
should not be felt. Most of the changes which 






























































natural causes. 


the great multitude of the people at large, not one 
in a hundred ever tasted some of our finest fruits, 
much less had a regular supply of them. The few 
who first raised them, therefore, found a strong 
demand when they were placed before the public— 
the demand then greatly exceeding the supply— 
































wealthy purchasers. Men of moderate means had 
to go without. These high prices stimulated over- 
production in quantity at the expense of quality. 
There was much heedless planting, without adapting 
the supply to the probable demand. Hence the 
surplus in some directions, while a want still re- 
mained in others. Insects and diseases discouraged 
many planters, and discouragement is always a 
fruitful source of careless: treatment and inferior 
quality. Another drawback was a want of careful 
assorting in packing for market, and still another 
was a deficiency in system in shipping. That all 
these difficulties and drawbacks may be substanti- 
ally overcome, is shown by the fact that there is 
now, during the present year, more money re- 
ceived for fruit than at any previous period. 
















































































to almost a million. This was owing to the great 
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continue a ‘profitable business. Prices generally 


sands of bushels were allowed to decay for want of 


have taken place in prices are the single result of 
We can well remember when, of 


and they went, at high prices, into the hands of 





The fruit sales during the past year, in some of 
the western counties of this State, amounted to 
more than half a million dollars, and in one county 


increase in quantity. The reduced prices placed 
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the supplies in the hands of a vastly augmented 
number of purchasers. The costly dainties of the 
few in former years became the accessible dainties 
of the multitude. 

What we now want, is more generous treatment 
in raising fruit generally, and more skill with in- 
sects and dseases. The erroneous notion must be 
dissipated that fruit trees will take care of themselves, 
and that strawberries and raspberries are chea er 
when neglected. Instances could be named where 
skillful cultivators have realized more than double 
profits by reducing their plantations to an extent 
in which the very best treatment could be given, in 
tMorough drainage, deep tillage, high fertilizing, 
and careful selection. The man who raises larger, 
handsomer and better fruit than any one else, can 
obtain access to ready markets with high prices, 
when common fruit in excess cannot be sold. 

With all the fruits that are now raised annually, 
the great majority of the people at large are poorly 
supplied. Prices, if in some instances still lower, 
with facilities for a universal supply, may give a 
demand so greatly increased, as muy result in 
making fruit-raising a more general and fairly re- 
munerative business. And yet there will be a few 
who will raise fruit so mach finer and better than 
the average as to always lead in the market. 

Men will never give up eating fruit, ard what- 
ever may be the future in raising it for market, the 
planting and cultivation for home use should never 
be omitted. Every owner of land, large or small, 
should hive a general assortment, ample enough 
and sufficiently well selected to give a daily supply 
on his table the year through, beginning with straw- 
berries in June, and with the aid of cherries, rasp- 
berries, currants, peaches, grapes, pears, and long- 
keeping apples, to extend the supply into the fol- 
lowing June. The selection must of course be 
adapted to the climate where he lives. He should 
inform himself sufficiently as to varieties, to mike 
a good selection, and to know how to give good 
care; and a yearly addition of a few trees should 
be made to keep up the supply. He runs no risk 
in thus supplying his family market, for he has no 
cost to pay for packing, shipping, express charges, 
and commission, and no risk to incur from the 
fruit rotting on the way or for failure from an over- 
stocked market. To give every land owner in the 
country such a home orchard and garden, would 
more than exhaust every nursery now in existence. 
— Country Gentleman. 
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PEACE IN POLITICS. 


The [British] Peace Society has issued a mini- 
festo to electors, calling their attention to the duty 
of pressing on Parliamentary candidates the claims 
of a policy of economy and pacific non-interven- 
tion. It is not likely that the cause thus advocated 
will in the present contest meet with due considera- 
tion. Yet none the less do ‘‘ Peace, Retrenchment; 
and Reform ”’ deserve a prominent place in practi- 
cal politics. The country groans under the burdens 
imposed by the maintenance of an army anda navy 
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for war. So long as wars go on, taxes must go up. 
It is surely high time, after nineteen centuries of 
Christianity, to consider whether the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ does not offer a better method of set- 
tling quarrels than the sword, and whether the 
money made by honest toil could not be spent in 
a more profitable way than in Killing those who 
happen to offend us. 

The extension of the franchise has now put power 
into the hands of the people. They have felt the 
pinch of war-taxation too severely to igfore the 
claims advocated by the Peace Society, and they 
know the principles of Christianity well enough to 
understand what course should be pursued by a na- 
tion which professes to follow the Prince of Peace. 
Let them exercise their power by sending a strong 
Peace Party to Parliament, and supporting it with 


all the force of hearty co-operation.— Zhe *(Zon- 
don) Friend. 


WisDoM comes to those who invite her for her 
ovn sake. 


From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 


**HE IS FAITHFUL THAT PROMISED.” 


I come to Thee, Lord Jesus, 
In weariness and pain, 
To Thee, whose all-availing love, 
Was never sought in vain ; 
Knowing that Thou our earthly care hast borne, 
To comfort those that weep, to succor those that mourn, 


I come to Thee, Lord Jesus, 
Tossed ona stormy sea, 
When every cherished hope I had, 
Seems swept away from me; 
Calm me, O Lord, and give me grace to rest 
In Thy sweet will, which ever is the best. 


I come to Thee, Lord Jesus, 
For only Thou canst know 
The Spirit’s silent agony, 
All the dumb pain of woe; 
When even to our best beloved, 
Words fail us to explain, 
And Thou alone, our great High Priest, 
Canst comfort or sustain, 


I come to Thee, Lord Jesus, 
Because I want to feel, 

That Thou wert stricken unto death, 
My wounded soul to heal; 

Because I want to love Thee, Lord, 
With undivided heart, 

And by Thy Holy Spirit’s light, 
To see Thee as Thou art. 


I come to Thee, Lord Jesus, 
To realize Thy power; 
To sanctify, redeem, and bless, 
The trial of each hour ; 
In all afflictions Thou art one with Thine, 
Perfect through suffering ; strong through grace Divine, 


I come to Thee, Lord Jesus, 
When longing to be free, 
From all the turmoils ot the world, 
To rest, dear Lord, on Thee ; 
To lay my burdens one by one 
Before the mercy-seat, 
And find my soul refreshed and strong, 
From fellowship so sweet. 
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I come to Thee, Lord Jesus, 
With joyful songs of praise, 
Because Thine own eternal love 
Is with us all the days ; 3 
Because Thy strong right arm, O Lord, 
Is mighty still to save, 
And give Thy children victory 
O’er death, hell, and the grave. 


Thus coming unto Thee, O Lord, 
In sorrow’s darkest night, 
Or when Thy glory shines around, 
In beams of heavenly light :— 
May I with steadfast faith declare 
That my Redeemer liveth ; 
The hope of endless life is mine, 
The gift our Father giveth, 
HANNAH F, WHITE. 
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THE SONG OF THE BROOK. 


BY MARY G, CROCKER. 


One fair morning as I wandered o’er the meadows 
sweet with blossom, 
Bright with buttercups and daisies, glad with song of 
many a bird, 
Suddenly, entranced, I listened to a sound of distant 
singing, 
Clear as angels’ voices ringing, 
Sweet as mortal ever heard. 


And I looked around, above me—whence could come 
the wondrous singing ? 
Yet I dared no word to utter lest the singer hear 
and flee. 
And the sound grew clearer, louder, and the song 
grew still more sweet, 
Till I wondered at my feet 
But a little brook to see. 


“‘ Ah, thou brook,” I cried, delighted, “is it thou, the 
mystic singer ? 
Tell me, then, the meaning hidden in thy strain so 
sweet and long ; 
Singest thou of love's first rapture ? singest thou of 
patient duty ? 
Or does summer's matchless beauty 
Make the burden of thy song ?” 


And I lingered with miy questions, but the brook 
owed on unheeding ; 
Fringe ot tasselled meadow-grasses, bowing in the 
whispering breeze, 
Flowers with tint ot far blue ether, daisies leaning o'er 
to look 
At their likeness in the brook, 
Understood its mysteries, 


And I asked the birds and blossoms of the song the 
brook was singing, 
For it filled me as Llistened with a new and strange 
delight, 
But they gave me not an answer, though I long did 
watch and wait, 
Till the summer day grew late, 
And stars gemmed the brow of night. 


So my questions are unanswered, for the brook flows 
on unheeding, 
And no bird or tree or blossom will to me the secret 
tell; 
Whether songs of love or duty, or of past or future 
years, 
Or of laughter or of tears, 
For they keep the secret well. 
—ZJilus. Christian Weekly. 





